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should have produced a succession of men with genius,
scholarship, and originality, many of whom, like Field-
ing, despised the schools that had produced them. This
very success was probably another factor working against
change. But it does remind us of the saving grace of their
curriculum. Narrow and inadequate though it was, it
nevertheless made the exceptionally gifted individual free
of great literatures. Gibbon writes thus of his own brief
schooldays at Westminster:
Our seminaries of learning do not exactly correspond
with the precept of a Spartan King, " that the child should
be instructed in the arts which will be useful to the man,"
since a finished scholar may emerge from the hea.d of
Westminster or Eton in total ignorance of the business and
conversation of English gentlemen in the latter end of the
eighteenth century. But these schools may assume the
merit of teaching all that they pretend to teach, the Latin
and Greek languages: they deposit in the hands of a
disciple the keys of two valuable chests; nor can he com-
plain if they are afterwards lost or neglected by his own
fault.
And the very limitations of the classical curriculum
left time after the mastering of the languages themselves
for wide reading, if the will to read were there. Men who
would have been outstanding in any age were not ham-
pered by an education which, if it did nothing else, put
Virgil and Sophocles into their hands. Nor at its best was
it as remote from life as its critics maintained.
-For the English statesman of the eighteenth century this
[/.<?., classical] literature was specially important, because
it was an education for politics and not only for the manage-
ment of man's life [say J. L. and Barbara Hammond]; it